handling of funds. It was this sole 
authority which Mr. Bang-Jensen 
claimed he had, and it was his en¬ 
joyment of this sole authority, as 
well as the high quality of his own 
integrity, which induced the wit¬ 
nesses to testify, though at greatest 
peril to themselves. 

Povl Bang-Jensen never claimed— 
as is sometimes said—that the U.N. 
gave him sole authority in so many 
words to know and keep to himself 
the list of witnesses. He did claim 
he had equivalent authority or tanta¬ 
mount authority. AND HE DID! 
When U.N. officials claim he did not 
have it, they are merely fiddling with 
words or trifling with the heavy bur¬ 
den of unequalled trust and respon¬ 
sibility that they themselves put on 
Bang-Jensen's shoulders. AND HE 
SHOULDERED IT! 

Why did the U.N. then belittle 
the mind in the proud head that 
stood on Bang-Jensen's brave, strong 
shoulders ? 

Why does the U.N. continue to 
belittle that fine mind even though 
Bang-Jensen's corpse lies in a grave? 

In a newly published official chro¬ 
nology of the internationally famous 
Bang-Jensen case—a U.N. document 
dated 22 December 1959—there is a 
quotation of the Investigating Com¬ 
mittee's report which impugned his 
sanity. Then there is the statement: 
“. . . the Investigating Committee 
suggested that consideration be given 
to application of a [U.N.] staff rule 
which states that 'a staff member 
may be required at any time to sub¬ 
mit a medical certificate as to his con¬ 
dition or to undergo examination by 
a medical practitioner named by the 
Secretary-General.' The Investigat¬ 
ing Committee reported that it had 
discussed with Mr. Bang-Jensen's 
counsel the desirability of a medical 
examination, but was advised that 
Mr. Bang-Jensen was not prepared 
at that time voluntarily to submit to 
such an examination. The sugges¬ 
tion, therefore, was not acted upon." 

This U.N, statement is so mislead¬ 
ing as to be tantamount to a de¬ 
liberate falsehood. It implies—as 
any reader can see—^that Povl Bang- 
Jensen refused to provide to his 
U.N. judges a medical certificate con¬ 
cerning the state of his health and 
refused to undergo examination by a 
medical practitioner named by the 
Secretary-General. 

The fact is that the Secretary-Gen¬ 


eral never applied the staff rule cited; 
he never asked Bang-Jensen for a 
medical certificate or to undergo a 
medical examination. 

Probably, the Secretary-General 
was advised by U.N. ofiicials not to 
do this because THEY KNEW 
THAT ONLY TEN DAYS BE¬ 
FORE BANG-JENSEN WAS 
SUSPENDED FROM HIS JOB 
AT THE U.N., FIE VOLUNTAR¬ 
ILY ACCEDED TO A REQUEST 
TO BE INTERVIEWED BY THE 
HEAD OF THE U.N. HEALTH 
SERVICE, DR. SZEMING SZE, 
WHO NEITHER CALLED IN 
A PSYCHIATRIST NOR AD¬ 
VISED MR. BANG-JENSEN TO 
CONSULT ONE AT THE U.N. 
OR ANYWHERE ELSE. 

Furthermore, I can prove that 
Povl Bang-Jensen did not refuse to 
undergo a medical examination at the 
U.N. I am in possession of the text 
of a letter written by Bang-Jensen's 
counsel (Adolph A. Berle, Jr., a 
former U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State) to the U.N. Investigating 
Committee (headed by Ernest A. 
Gross, an outsider brought in by the 
U.N. in violation of its own staff 
rules). This letter bears the letter¬ 
head of the legal firm of Berle, Berle 
and Bruner, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, New York; it is dated Jan¬ 
uary 31, 1958; it is headed ‘‘Re: 
Matter of Bang-Jensen;" it is ad¬ 
dressed to Ernest A. Gross, Esquire ; 
and it states: “Your Committee 
made inquiry whether Mr. Bang- 
Jensen would accede to its sugges¬ 
tion that he voluntarily undergo a 
medical examination. He asked me 
to say that he will decide that if and 
when the Secretary-General directs 
such an examination under the rele¬ 
vant staff rule of the U.N. 

(signed) Adolph A. Berle" 

Povl Bang-Jensen was being tried 
at the U.N. in what was tantamount 
to a drumhead proceeding before a 
committee constituted in violation of 


U.N. rules by having a jion-Secre- 
tariat person as its head. 

All Bang-Jensen asked was that 
this committee abide by the U.N. 
rules. What he said, in effect, was 
this: “First let them act according 
to legality and apply the pertinent 
U.N. rule; then I'll tell them what 
my answer is." 

This is what any sane man would 
do in such a circumstance; this is 
v/hat any competent attorney would 
do. And Povl Bang-Jensen himself 
was such an attorney. 

What really lies behind the U.N.'s 
newly published alleged chronology 
and list of facts? 

What is the truth of the Bang- 
Jensen case? 

This case has now been reopened 
—^first by the United Nations itself, 
in its documents of 22 December 1959 
and of January 1, 1960, and now by 
a voice from the grave in Povl Bang- 
Jensen's own memorandum of 30 
November 1957. 

All this raises the inevitable ques¬ 
tion: 

WAS PAUL BANG-JENSEN 
FORCED TO COMMIT SUICIDE 
UNDER DURESS BY A PERSON 
OR PERSONS UNKNOWN? 

There must be an answer to this 
question. 

It is up to the proper authorities 
to find it. 

Unfortunately, certain people not 
connected with any branch of the 
U. S. Government and claiming to be 
interested solely in seeking the truth 
about the Bang-Jensen case, are bury¬ 
ing the truth under sensationalism. 
These people are building a mountain 
of falsehood on a nugget of factual 
information. This is a harmful busi¬ 
ness. Exaggerations, false assump¬ 
tions, wrong statements, undocu¬ 
mented accusations and calumniating 
insinuations will not add an iota to 
the truth. 

In trying to solve the case of Povl 
Bang-Jensen, it is necessary to be as 
honorable as he was. 
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The world famous Bang-Jensen 
case is wide open again. 

I have exclusive possession of a 
document shedding entirely new light 
on the Bang-Jensen tragedy. The 
authenticity of this document is be¬ 
yond question. The document is a 
two-page memorandum written by 
Povl Bang-Jensen, Danish diplomat 
who allegedly committed suicide on 
Thanksgiving Day in a Long Island 
public park last November. The 
memorandum is signed by him and 
dated November 30, 1957. 

Told by a voice from the grave, the 
facts cited in the memorandum, now 
in my possession, lead inevitably to 
the question: 

WAS POVL BANG-JENSEN 
FORCED TO COMMIT SUICIDE 
UNDER DURESS BY A PER¬ 
SON OR PERSONS UNKNOWN? 

The Bang-Jensen case first came 
to public and then worldwide atten¬ 
tion in December 1957. At that time, 
Bang-Jensen was a senior political 
aifairs officer of the United Nations 
Secretariat who had served as Dep¬ 
uty Secretary to the U.N. Special 
Committee on the Problem of Hun¬ 
gary. This committee was charged 
with the responsibility of investigat¬ 
ing ^'the situation created by the in¬ 
tervention of 'the USSR, throug^i its 
use of armed forces and other means, 
in the internal affairs of Hungary’' 
during and after the 1956 Hungar¬ 
ian revolution against Communist 
tyranny. 

As Deputy Secretary of the U.N. 
Special Committee on Hungary, Povl 
Bang-Jensen was entrusted with the 
names of 81 Hungarian patriot-wit¬ 
nesses who testified anonymously to 
Soviet crimes in Hungary. He gave 
these witnesses his sacred personal 
word of honor that he never would 
reveal their names to anyone. 

On December 4, 1957, Povl Bang- 
Jensen was suspended from his job 
at the U.N. on charges of grave mis¬ 
conduct for refusing to turn over to 
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U.N. superiors his secret list of the 
witnesses’ names,i and for his main¬ 
taining that the official U.N. report 
issued by the Special Committee on 
Hungary had been sabotaged by per¬ 
sons seeking to appease the Commu¬ 
nists by mitigating some of the origi¬ 
nal findings. 

During the six months preceding 
issuance of the U.N. Committee’s Re¬ 
port on Hungary, and during U.N. 
discussions involving disposition of 
the secret list of names (later dra¬ 
matically burne4 by Bang-Jensen 
himself in the presence of U.N. offi¬ 
cials atop the U.N. Headquarters 
building in New York City), certain 
officials of the U.N. cast aspersions 
on Bang-Jensen’s mental health, de¬ 
scribing him as '"odd” and "'over- 
worked” and ''neurotic.” Eventually, 
a three-man U.N. Investigating Com¬ 
mittee issued a public report casting 
aspersions on Povl Bang-Jensen’s 
sanity, referring to his "aberrant con¬ 
duct” and claiming he was "not open 
to rational persuasion on this mat¬ 
ter.” 

Many top officials of the United 
Nations still are casting aspersions 
publicly on Povl Bang-Jensen’s san¬ 
ity, though he is in his grave. And 
though he left behind an American 
wife and five small children born in 
the United States, the United Na¬ 
tions has done this wicked thing in 
a newly issued official document, an 
alleged chronological record of 
"facts” concerning the Povl Bang- 
Jensen case. 

Outraged by this U.N. defama¬ 
tion of a defenseless dead man— 
which is being distributed to the 
press and circulated through a propa¬ 
ganda arm of the U.N., the Ameri¬ 
can Association for the United Na¬ 
tions—I sought after the truth, 
knowing certain facts about the case. 
Thus I came into exclusive posses¬ 
sion of the following document never 
seen by police or investigative au¬ 
thorities until I made its existence 
and contents known to proper au¬ 
thorities of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment on January 23, 1960: 


MEMORANDUM 

"Friday afternoon, 22 November 
1957, I [Povl Bang-Jensen] handed 
my memorandum of that day to Dr. 
Protitch [Dragoslav Protitch, Yugo¬ 
slav, U.N. Under Secretary for Po¬ 
litical and Security Council Affairs]. 
Monday morning, 25 November, I 
was asked to come to see Dr, Sze, 
the head of the [U.N.] Health Clinic, 
at 2:30 p.m., I supposed on account 
of my 'Asian flu’ last month. 

"Dr. Sze somewhat nervously and 
without any preliminaries, stated as 
soon as I sat down, that it was not 
an administrative matter when he had 
asked to see me and that I was under 
no obligation, but he had been told 
that I recently had been under a 
great nervous strain—'what we in 
the Plealth Service hardly can believe 
from what we know of you’—^but 
that the Health Service was available 
and also had psychiatric advisers if 
I would like their help. 

"I could not help smiling, and told 
Dr. Sze that I hoped he would not 
thinlc I actually was mad when I 
laughed at this charge against me. 
I had to some extent anticipated 
something like this. When somebody 
did something seriously wrong, it 
was often the most clever to do it in 
such a bold manner, that people in 
general would say that nobody would 
dare to do that, and then accuse per¬ 
sons who actually did find out, of 
being mad, unbalanced or imagining 
things. In my very first memoran¬ 
dum to the Secretary-General [Dag 
Hammarskjold], six months ago, I 
had stated that certain people, no 
doubt, since they had no other de¬ 
fense, would maintain that I was 
overworked. I had therefore, I said, 
inserted a paragraph in that memo¬ 
randum to prevent such an allega¬ 
tion: 

‘Since the person in question prob¬ 
ably will realize that he hardly can 
make many believe I am a liar, he 
will no doubt insist that I am im¬ 
agining things on account of over¬ 
work. I think Lennart Finmark [at 
that time Swedish personal assist¬ 
ant to Secretary-General Hammar¬ 
skjold], ^ with whom I had lunch 
today will be able to reassure you, 
if necessary, that I, at least, have 


maintained my sense of humour. In 
fact, after having lacked sufficient 
work for years—I wonder if you 
realize how overstaffed the Secre¬ 
tariat is—I have enjoyed tremen¬ 
dously coming back to a brisk work¬ 
ing pace. May I assure you, half 
facetiously, but truthfully, that I 
feel better, eat better and sleep 
better, than I have done for years.’ 
"I quoted that paragraph accord¬ 
ing to memory to Dr. Sze, and told 
him that it still held true. I could 
get annoyed about my children’s pec¬ 
cadillos, but the matter in which I 
had taken action was much too seri¬ 
ous and big to be excited or upset 
about it, the only way to take it was 
philosophically and, in spite of its 
sadness and seriousness, with a cer¬ 
tain amount of humour. I could 
therefore assure him that I had not 
lost one hour of sleep on account of 
this matter. I said that I fall asleep 
five minutes after I put my head on 
the pillow, I sleep like a baby, and 
usually wake up exactly five minutes 
before the alarm clock is set to go 
off, so I can stop it in advance in 
order that it does not wake up my 
wife. 

"Dr. Sze told me smilingly that I 
apparently was doing better than 
most, and that he was glad to see 
that I had maintained my sense of 
humour; this was indeed important 
in this kind of situation. I answered 
that I had had it refreshed during 
my recent 'flu’, during which time I 
had re-read the classic Chinese philos¬ 
ophers, who know so much about 
human character. 

"When I told him that the amount 
of work with the Hungarian Com¬ 
mittee was not more than I had been 
accustomed to as an attorney, and 
during the war as Counselor of the 
Danish Embassy to Washington, it 
turned out that Dr. Sze [son of 
the former Chinese Ambassador to 
Washington] was a friend of Hen¬ 
rik Kauffman [former Danish Am¬ 
bassador to Washington], and I sug¬ 
gested that he might ask Kauffman 
about me.” * * * 

{Note: The next sixty-five words 
have been deleted from Bang-Jen- 
sen^s memorandum. They are favor¬ 
able to him, but have been omitted 
to protect the person and position of 
an employee of the United Nations. 
They have been made known by me 
to proper authorities of the U.S. 
Government.) 

"I also suggested that he might 
speak to.[a U.N. offi¬ 

cial well known to Dr. Sze]. No¬ 
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body in the Political Department 
knew the full story, but I thought 
that those who knew some of it, 
rather than worrying about my 
nerves, were surprised that I could 
take everything so calmly; in fact, 
several had told m^ so. I intended 
to maintain the same* detached and 
patient attitude, arid I was sure I 
should be able to do so on account 
of the seriousness of the matter; I 
hoped one day I should become wise 
enough also to talce small matters, 
as children’s misbehaviour, quite as 
philosophically. 

"Dr. Sze laughed and thanked me 
for coming; he repeated that it had 
sounded quite unlikely to him, that 
I would succumb to a nervous strain. 
He then pressed my hand firmly say¬ 
ing good-bye and added: 'And good 
luck to you.’ 

"The conversation lasted 5 to 10 
minutes. 

"My wife, who has been a calm, 
courageous and clear-minded advisor 
and who, like me, first was greatly 
amused about the call from Dr. Sze, 
has later begun to worry about this 
story which she connects with cer¬ 
tain other facts. She fears, now 
that it is clear that 1 will not retreat, 
that the circles outside the Secre¬ 
tariat, ultimately responsible for the 
sabotage, might have decided that it 
is necessary to risk having me dis¬ 
appear out the window, or similarly, 
in 'a fit of depression.’ 

"I do not think so myself, because 
I believe that those circles will real¬ 
ize that I have taken safeguards to 
assure in that case that the proper 
authorities would receive documen¬ 
tary proof about what has been going 
on in the Secretariat. 

"My wife has, 'nevertheless, in¬ 
sisted that I should inform a few 
of my friends, that under no circum¬ 
stances would I commit suicide. I 
have done so, though reluctantly, 
since I fear my friends might think 
I am getting a little dramatic. 

"My wife has also asked me to 
write this memorandum to her, and 
to make it clear also in this, that 
under no circumstances whatsoever 
would I ever commit suicide. This 
would be completely contrary to my 
whole nature and to my religious con¬ 
victions. If any note was found to 
the opposite effect in my handwrit¬ 
ing, it would be a fake. 

(signed) Povl Bang-Jensen 
Lake Success, 30 November 1957.” 


Obviously, the foregoing memo¬ 
randum —di calm, dignified and lucid 
document written in plainest English 
by a highly educated Dane—sheds 
new light on the famous Bang-Jensen 
case. 

And so does a newly published 
U.N. fact-sheet dated January 1, 
1960. This official U.N. document 
lists eleven alleged "facts” about 
"The Case of Mr. Bang-Jensen.” To 
a person thoroughly familiar with the 
case, the ninth fact should be the 
first, for on it hangs the terribly 
tragic tale. This ninth fact reveals 
the valid basis for Povl Bang-Jen¬ 
sen’s claim that he alone was en¬ 
trusted with all the names of 81 
anonymous Hungarian witnesses to 
Soviet terror in Hungary, witnesses 
in danger of violent reprisals against 
themselves and their families and 
friends remaining in Hungary. 

This "ninth” fact—^written by the 
U.N. itself—is: "As part of his ad¬ 
ministrative duties with the [Special] 
Committee [on the Problem of Hun¬ 
gary], Mr. Bang-Jensen was assigned 
the task of paying witnesses their 
costs of travel and per diem. This 
was done in accordance with an in¬ 
struction to the United Nations Con¬ 
troller at the beginning of the Com¬ 
mittee’s work to issue petty cash 
vouchers without requiring the usual 
signed receipts in the case 'Of those 
witnesses who wished to remain 
anonymous. Mr. Bang-Jensen was 
authorized to pay such witnesses and 
to sign the receipts himself, which 
were not to be made available to the 
Controller’s staff for the usual audit¬ 
ing procedures. ...” 

There it is! There was the "sole 
authority” granted to him and to him 
alone by the U.N. The granting of 
such authority—^the official exemption 
from all normal auditing procedure— 
by any organization, governmental or 
business, is a unique procedure. Such 
unique authority is granted only to 
a most highly trusted and exception¬ 
ally responsible person. 

The Hungarian witnesses were 
penniless escapees needing food, shel¬ 
ter and transportation to Vienna and 
Geneva. In order to provide testi¬ 
mony for the U.N. Committee, the 
witnesses had to be able to eat, have 
a bed to sleep in, and railroad, plane, 
bus and car fare. In their case, the 
paymaster was trust-master. And on 
his part, the paymaster had to have 
complete U.N. authorization in order 
to avoid any later charges of mis- 
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Frld y aftewioon# 22 NoTember 1957* l! hindwl mj BeBorandiu of that 
day to Dr» Protltoli* Monday aoniiagf 25 ■o'TOBborf I was asked to cooie to 
•ee Dr. Sae* tho head of the Healtk Clliilo, at 2;30 p.a., I supposed cc 
aceomt of "AaLaa fla" last mth* 

Dr. 3ae> semeahat nerrous^ v<tth^ any prelladnaries, stated, 

•• I sat doiei, that It tae hot an adinlnl strati re matter when he had 
asked to eee im and that I was undsir no obligation, but he had been told 
that I recently had been under a great nerroua strain — "what we In the Health 
hardly oaa bell eye frsa ws kaevi of you" — but that the Health 
Serrlce was available and also had peychia trie adrlsere if I would like their 
help. 


I could not help ailing, and told Dr. 3se that I hoped he would not 
think I actually ms nad when I laughed at thie charge against me. I had 
to some flotent anticipated aoaething like thla. When sanebody did something 
eerlAiely wrong, it ma often the moet clever to do it in such a bold manner, 
that people In general would say that nobody would dare to do that, and then 
accuse persons who actually did find out, of being mad, unbalanced or 
la ag lnlng things* In ny very first meaorandum to the SecretaijcGeneral, sir 
mmths ago, I had stated that certain people,' no doubt, since they had no 
other dofenee, wc^ild naiotain, that I was overworked. I had therefore, I said, 
inserted a ^ragraph in that menorandua to prevent such an allegation: 

"Since the person in cfiestion probably will realise that he 
hardly can aake mny believe that I am a liar, he will no doubt 
inaiet that I aa Inaglnlng tilings on account of overwork. I 
t hink Imsmt yi a fwi rk, tdth whoa I had lunch today will be able 
to reaestare yen, if neoessary, that I, at least have naintained 
ay sense of keamr* In fact, after having lacked sufficient work 
for years - I wonder if you realise how overstaffed tho Secretariat 
le - I have sajeybd trEaendausly cooilng back to a brisk working 
paoe* May I assure ytou half facetiously, but truthfully, that I 

better, eat bettor and sleep better than I have done for years*" 

I qpaetod that paragraph abeordli^ to BoBory to Dr. Sse, and told him that 
it stiU teld true* I oould got azaieyed abcAit ny children's peccadlllca, but 
the natter In which I had taksn aotloai ms auch too eerious and big to be 
®r upeet about it, tto enly my to take it was ph-ilosophically and, 
in epite of its sadbose and seilou^ese, wi th a certain amount of hunour* 

I eoild thorefere aemre hia, that I had not lost one hour of sleep on 
aceoant of thie natter. I said that I fall asleep five oslnutes after I put 
ffly head ns tho pillew, I sleep like a baby, and ueually wake up axactly fivq 
nlButes bofero the alam clock is eat to go off, so I esn stop it In adva.->o© 
la order that it dees aot mks up ey tflfa* 

Dto Sse told SB mlllngly that I apparently ms doing bett-er than eoet, 
and that ho was glad to see that X had naintained ay sense df buaourj this ms 
jjQdeed lapostant in this kisd of aJ.tuatlffli. I answered that I had had it 












r«fr«ab«d during mj rooont "flu"* during which' tiae I had r»-raad the elasale 
Qilnaac philosopharsf who know 00 such about hianan character* 

Vhan I told hia that the aaount of work with the Hungarian Coeiinittee waa 
not Bore than I had been accustomed to as an attorney* and during the war as 
Counselor of the Danish Embassy in Washingtosif it turned out that Dr* Sae was 
a friend of Henrik Kaufteann, and I suggested that he might aak Kauffbiann about 
me* 


Dr* Sae* at one point* statedt Hr* bang-Jensen* we all admire a sian who 
stands ap to principles* He th« asked sw* if I did not feel that I had been 
rery unfairly treated. 

I confirmed this* but asdd that it did not bother me* since one could 
ejcpeot that* when one pressed serious charges against somebody in power* Anyhow* 
thia would be straightened out eventually* I also suggested that he night speak 
to Dr* Chai* Nobody In the Political Department knew the full story* but I 
thought that those »dio knew some of it* rather than worrying about my nerves* 
were surprised that I oould take everything so calmly; in fact* several had 
told mo so. I intended to maintain the same detached and patient attitude* 
and I was sure I should be able to do so on account of the eeriouenees of the 
matter; I hoped one day I should become wise enough also to take email matters* 
as children's misbehaviour* quite as philosophically* 

Dr* 3se laughed and thanked ms for coming; he repeated that it had sounded 
quite unlikely to him* that I wduld succumb to a nervoue strain* He then pressed 
my hand firmly saying good-bye and added: "...and good luck to you"* 

The oenvereatioa lasted 5 to 10 minutes 

My wife* idio has be«a a calm* courageous and clear-minded advieor and who* 
like BO* first 'mas greatly aamaed about the call from Dr* Sse* has later begun to 
worry about thle etory iM.oh aha connects with eei'tain other facte* She fears* 
now that it is deer that 1 tdU not’ retreat* that the circles Mtaide the 
Secretariat* altjjaataly reep^aihle for the sabotage* ml^t have decided that 
it is neaoerary te riu having me disappear out the window* or similarly* in 
fit of doproaaiaa''* 

I do not think so ayaelf* because I believe that those circles will 
reeliae that I have tftksn eafoguardo to assure In that case that the proper 
authorltlea would reeadvo doou&sntary proof about <diat has been going on in the 
Seerotariat * 

Bjy wife hue* nsveirthalsss* insisted that I should inform a few of my 
friemdo* that under sw dremmstanoes would I cesrait suicide* I have done so* 
thfcagh reluetantly* since I fear ®y frto’vde might think I sm getting a Little 
dramtie * 


Hy wife has ales® se to write this BWEWsrandua to her* and to make 

it clear als® ia thle* that eader no oiroamstaaceB wbataoevor would I ever 
ecsait 8ulcl&3* wosld he oassplotaly ewatrary to ay whole nature and to 

sy rtaUglfioss (^Evletlesie* iSL£ eats was femmd to ths op^poslto effect in my 
It be a fakoo 

Idra Jfeaeces* yO Bevw^bor 1957o 













UNITED NATIONS 
New York 

A LIST OF FACTS ABOOT THE UMITED NATIONS 
AND THE CASE OF MR» BANG-JENSEN 

In the case of Mr* Povl Bang-Jensen nany questions and 
some criticism have been addressed to the TJhited Nations 
concerning its treatment of a foitaer staff member. Ihese 
reflect a continuing and widespread misunderstanding of the 
case. Some of the facts have been misrepresented and others 
are little known* In particular^ wideLy piibllshed reports 
have created the false in^ressiOn that he vm dismissed from 
the service of the United Nations because he refused to 
divulge the'names of the 8 l witnesses who testified • ‘ 

■ anonymously before the United Nations Coramittee on Hungary. 

It has not been the wish of the Ihilted. Nations to 
reopen the record concerning a man \jho has died. Ho^rever,. 
there is el^o a duty to the Organization itself^ to those 
.who Beirve It^ and to all who believe in its aims* In order 
to set the record straight and to answer the questions raised^ 
it is necessaxy to recall the principal facts (which are to 
be found in official records long available) and to point 
out some of the most frequent misstatements of tbese facts. 

The facts concerning the case of Ih*. Bang>Jensen are as foUo^re: 

Eirst — He was. never the sole custodian of the names of the Si witnesses 
Who testified anonymously before the United Nations Special Ccmmittee on Hungary 
in 1957j!, as will be evident from what follows later. 

He was not dismissed for refusing to divulge the names of these 


He was not.a member of the Committee on Hungary. He was one of 
several subordinate staff members of the Secretasriat assigned to serve the Ccmmittee 
which was conrposed of Bepresentatlves of Goveritnents elected by the General Asseohly 
His assignments were primarily administrative.. He was not resp9nsible for the 
Ccmnni'ttee's Report on Hungary to the General Assmiibly. On the contrary, he attacked 
the Report, Committee members responsible for it and Secxetarlat colleagues ^0 had 
assisted in its preparation. This Report received -very wide publicity, as w^LI as 
favorable editorial comment-in all the coimtries \dtich supported a United Nations 


Second ~ 
-witnesses* 
Third — 

















inveitigiition of had happened in Hungary in the fall of 1956. It was 
ovemhelmingly endorsed by the General Asseiably in September 1957. 

Fourt h -« Mr, Bang-Jensen was not summarily dismissed. He was given every 
chance throughout the period of a whole year and four separate and ejdiaustive 
inquiries to make his case-fulXy:.lCDOim and understood. 

Fifth — He was finally dlsaissed in July 1958 for grave misconduct (not 
insubordination) mainly because: 

In May and early June 19 ^? •— almost six months before the question 
of a list of anonymous witnesses first' arose --be had tried, although 
his own role was an administrative one, to impose bis editorial Judgment 
on the Government representatives who were members of the Committee he 
served, and in whom the authority for making the Report oh Hungary was 
vested. He created .scenes and made threats in his efforts- to induce 
the Committee Chairiman, Mr. Aiming Andersen of- DenSnark,' and the Committee 
Rapporteur, Ambassador. Shann of Australia, to accept his views on the 
drafting of the Report,- Qhls behavior-drew a written comiplaint at 
the time from Amibassador Shaim. Unsuccessful in pressing his 
‘•corrections" to Report, he began a long series of. accusations 
against his Secretariat* colleagues. He accused them of ‘‘dlshonfesty" 
and of "sabotage" in the work of the Committee on .Hungary and especially 
• In the preparation of its Report. • He persisted in repeating these 
accusations until the day of his dismissal more than a year later, 

' although repeatdd derate- inquiries had found Kis charges to be ' 

■ without foundation, they: had been flatly rejected by the 'Chaiiinan An.l' 

' * - Rapporteur of the Committee' bn Hungary and the Report Itbelf had been 
overwhelmingly endorsed-by the General Assembly. .He then called-into, 
-question the Judgment of Amibassador Shann and rejected the'plea of . 

Mr. Alsing Andersen of Denmark, to cease what the Chairman termied-' 
"disgraceful accusations." 


Protection ior the Anonymous tfitriesaes 

Sikth — As to the anonymous witnesses, the responsibili-by for protecting 
their i'dentity resWd wittx' the United Rations, first as repfeSehted by the 
governmentol meimbers of the Committee on Hungary, and the Secre-fcariat staff 
assigned to serve under them, and, ultimately, by the Secre-bary-General himself, 
who is * 

(more) 
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Seventh Prelimine^y Interviews with the^Sl witnesses w ho wishe d to protect 
their identities Wre- conducted’ bv several staf^ aenihers. bS'- the secretew.^^ assigned 
Ll i u ft*" 

Ih^d,:itifTni'i'l^il^r tiftlii i ■ 

Witnesses;"^'iRie names o:^^ny of th^Were also known. to the Principal Secretary.> 
the Chairman and the Bapj^rtieurv • " ■ ■ ^ 

Eighth --Mr. Bang-Jensen was never authorized t^ assure ajiy witnesses that 
he alone would know their names • This would have been inconsistent With the 
procedures actually follovred, and would in fact have made it impossible for the 
members of the Committee to carry out their duty of evaluating testiittpny* 
colleagues were nOt asked to. give such a personal asshrahce by any of the anonjonoUs 
witnesses they interviewed. J^es^ witne ss es as ked only that ■ 

would protect their identities ^^d this assurance was given* 

Ninth -- As part of his administrative, duties with the Committee# Mr* ^ng«> ^ 
Jerisen was assigned the tas k of payin g.j£i ^j^fejftefc^ ,ff^^ ^ ^ 

..jliil PW .. ^is was.done in accordance, with an instruct i on to t|*7 

Controller at the beginning of the Committee’s wor]^^jto^_i88|^rjoet^^jca8|hMronj^||WfS^ 
without requiring the us\xal si^ed^receipts^in tha ioasa ^fw^ ^oa e^itn ess^^ 
wished^-to remain anonymous. Mr. Bang-Jensen was author iMdto^pay such witnesses 
and to sign the receipts himself,-which^ex;g^,J3Qj^1i^s^ajT??®,de. avallable^ts faiafeiwr- 
Controller’s staff for w,i1.i||„y]^ This was apparently the- 

’’list” Mr. Bang-Jenoen said he had kept in' his personal possession, along with 
• other highly confidential papers, which he refused to return, to the United Rations 
for safe custody under the personal responsibility .of the Secretary-Gefieral, ap 
was done with all the-‘other confidential records of the Committee on Hungairy* 
Eventually Mr. Bang-Jensen brought to the United Nations for burning sealed 
envelopes which he said included all papers he had retained in his personal 
possession relating to the anonymous witnesses, presumably Including a register 
of payments to these witnesses** 

Tenth — Protection of the confidential character of the verbatim_recorda- 
of the testimony of witnesses who appeared anonymously is also the responsibility 
of the Secretariat and equally important to the protection of their identities. 
These records were never in Mr. Bang-Jensen’s possession. They^^^Ji®^^ been k^t 
in .safe custody by the Secretariat in accordance with the^estdblished rules 

.ueh oodfidenttal records. f. '"Il / , 


such confidential records. 


<'■/*(•’ nnnvf 'jLxta 


S ~^]L( 


* See footnote on Page k 
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Eleventh — The Hungarian question is not the first involving ”cold var” and 
other conflicts between Memher States of the United Nations. Such Investigations 
have, on several occasions, included the taking of testimony of individuals whosq 
identities it was necessary to protect as well as mtatL ^ther infornatio n of a highly 
confidentialohare£t^ This happened as early a^^9l*6\ith the Balkan Commission, 
jy^gtl^^happened later in connection with such quesThjai^s those of Palestine and 
Ko rea^ Thvis a security system equal to its responsibilities has been in force 
rfom the beginning of the United Nations. This system provides for’the safe 
custody of such highly confidential documents under the personal responsibility of 
its chief, the Secretary*»General, During the fourteen years of the life of the 
United Nations, no government, nor any other responsible source, has alleged that 
there has ever been- a single leak or abuse of .-Sttch Information, " 


1 January i960 


' JT « W Ifv 


Tootnote: 


The- circumstances in which the matter of ”a list” of anonymous witnesses 
first arose are as follows: Some Six months after the conclusion of hearings by 
the Committee on Hungary the United Nations received a confidential inquiry in 
behalf of a Hvingar.ian refugee, then in the United States., who was being held, for 

I 

deportation and wished to prove, in his own defense, that he had testified 
anonymously befere the Committee on Hungary. Only then^ and for the.first time, 
did Mr. Bang-Jensen assert that he had retained custody of a "list of secret 
witnesses.” In fact, the information sovight in behalf of the refugee was 
supplied by the United Nations on the basis of verbatim records of the Committee 
hearings which were in the custody of the Secretary-General, 
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VHXTBO. BATZOBS 
Ncv Zotk 


Seecoiber 22 / 1959 


A Ch 3 Ponologleal ^ eord of Pacts Concern^ ^ 

Mp» Povl Bang^JenSen^g l^er lod of outer In tteSecreta^^ 
Igned to ier?e the ^iai (Solttee oia t lw Ptotaem 
" fluibeatiuent Devolotiwinto BodlMt lo hit PltaiBUll 


On 10 Janu^»3^i957 the General AaeemMy estahliahed a Special Coanlttee on the 
^hlem of Huneary con^osed of repr^sentatlvea of five Mother Oovemmenta - Australia, 
'Ceylon, Denoaric, !runi8ia and tfruguay* Its aain task was to investigate the facts 
and report ita finals ^o the General Asseobly on "the situation created hy the 
intervention of the U.ShS.B.-, throu^ its use of araed forces and other means, in 

the internal affairs of Hiingary". 

As its Chairman the Cemmittee chose Mr. Alsiiig Andersen, the representative of 
JJemark, a* leading monher of the Danish parliament for many years and a member of 
Demark's delegations to the General Assdably since 19^. As Rapporteur it chose 
Ambassador K.C.6« Shann, the representative of Australia, then permanent delegate of 
his country to the ttolted Rations and later Ambassador to^tjjfijg^^ppines. 

oihe staff needed by the Camnlttee to serve. It from the_, 

Ifedte^^jU^jABggtaMajU Among the staff so assign^ were -kw^fflcers of the 
/^SJbarlat^ Political and Security Council Affairs - Mr. WilUam M. , 

Jordan, a staff member of ttritlsh nationality, who was named Principal Secretary, 
and Mr, Povl Bang-Jensen, a staff member of Danish nationality, who was named Dep^y 

Secretary, 

The Committee was irefused entrance to Hungary. However it coxild take oral and 
written testimony from Hungarian refugees who had been in Hungary during the events 
of late October and of November 1956 as part of the evidence on which it would base 

its report,. 

(moire) 
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It was obvious,, from the begiwlng, .that some of these witnesses would wish 
to testify anonymously because of ttieir" f^ar of reprisals against family or 
friends still in Hungary; 

However this was not a new problem for such lftiited Nations bodies, or for 
the Secretariat which serves them. Sinc e 1946 th e Security Council and the General 
Assembly have'established from time to time ccramlttees or ccanmissions of govern- 
mental representatives to investigatrsituations involving "Cold V/ar” and other 
ji onfp^twe'en li^^F’ Stages :^Vestigations have, on sever al ^ occasjp ns, ^ 

lnv ol^^'*^]^ e tak ing of t^tirw from Individiial witnesse s whose identities it 
wa s a Muoh 

ch|j|gj||^ This happened as early as Iq” witht^^SSa^ommission. It has 

iiimii^ .. . .p.. ^ ^ ^ ^ _ ^ ,*• 

e^S!Er^^o'th«i'"^xe^ijftd^nt's‘^was’''eetabli6hed**at"t^ very 
beginning of the ttilted Nations and has been in force throughout its life. During 
the work-of the committees-concerned with such questions, the United Nations 
responsibility for protecting the confidential information received is shared by 
the representative of Vthe. national governments elected to the committees and by 
the Secretariat staff assigned to serve them. Thereafter the system provides for 
the safe custody of all the confidential documentation and records ^lnder the 
personal responsibility of the Secretary-General, 

has_All^gggg^^p-h •hiioT.o " single leak or abuse of such information 

by t.v>A fifoggtiiri-* • . . . - 

' ^bween‘17 January and the middle of -April 1957 the Committee on Hungary held 
a Series of hearings in New lork, Geneva, Rome, Vienna.and London, It heard a 
total of 111 witnesses. Of these Ql.asked that .their identities'be protected. 

The responsibility for the selection of the V7itnesses rested with the Committee, 
and especially with-its Chairman, Mr,, Andersen, and the Rapporteur, Ambassador 
Shann, In view of the large ntimber of persons wishing to be witnesses, preliminary 
interviews became necessary, Kiese preliminary Interviews were carried out under 
the direction of the Committee by the Secretariat. Several staff members were 
assigned to. the-task by the Principal Secretary, to, Jordan. The Secretariat was 
authorized by the Committee to tell those witnesses who wished to protect their 
Identities, that the Ifalted Nations would luidertake to do so. 


source, 


(more) 
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Natvirally, under the responsibilities given, them by the General i^ssembly^ the 
members of the.Committee had the right to know the names of the anonymous witnesses 
on a confidential basis in order to carry out their duty to evaltiate testimony. 

In practice the other three members of the. Conanittee delegated this responsibility 
to the Chairman and the Rapporteur, who asked, for and received the names of the 
anonymous witnesses whenever they thought it necessary to the work 9f the Ccmimlttee 
In addition, the Secretariat staff, including interpreters, who were assigned by 
the Principal. Secretary to conduct preliminary interviews, necessarily knew the 
names of those witnesses they interviewed on the same confidential basis. The 
overall responsibility for the Secretariat's part in this process, including 
protection of the names of the anoiaymous witnesses, rested with the Principal 
4^ Secreta ry, 

l’ As Deputy Secretary, Mr. Bang-Jensen's administrative duties included the 

f l' . handling of practical arrangements for'the appearance of witnesses. Mr. Bhng- 
I Jensen had the task of paying witnesses their costs of travel and per diem. This 
|| was done in accordance with an instruction to the tftiited Nations Controller at the 
I beginning of the Committee's work to issue petty cash vouchers without requiring 
the usual signed receipts in the case of those witnesses who wished to remain • 

I anonymous. Mr. Bang-Jensen was authorized to pay such witnesses and to sign the 
receipts himself, keeping a register which was not to be made available to the 
yi Controller's staff for the usual auditing procedures. 

Eang-Jensen conducted prelimina:^ interviews with many of the witnesses. 
However, three other members of the Secretariat assigned to the Committee either 
conducted or participated in many of these preliminary interviews and therefore 
had to'know the names of anonymous witnesses. Fifty prospective witnesses were 
interviewed in Vienna by two other Secretariat staff members and Me. Bang-Jensen 
did not participate in these interviews. A number of these witnesses requested 
anonymity and their wishes were, of course, respected. Later lb:. Bang-Jensen was 
to claim that the* assignment of other staff members besides himself to the conduct 
of the preliminary interviews was an example of “sabotage” of the Committee's work. 

Thus, at the conclusion of. the hearings in mid-April 1957 the names of many 
of the anonymous witnesses were known to the Chairman and the Rapporteur, to the 
Principal Secretary, and to several of the Secretariat staff assigned tp the 
Committee as well as to Mr. Eang-Jensen, who, in addition, was responsible for 
keeping the register of payments to witnesses. 

' (more) 
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Preparation of the Coamittee^s Report ^ 

The Committee jr®'^umed to New Xork lpt« for the preparation 

of Its report* .Primary responsibility fop drafting the report rested with the • 
Rapporteur, Ambassador Shann, Ifembers of the Secretariat, as usual, assisted him 
in the preparation of the various chapters. The drafting afid re-drafting 
continued throu^out the month of May 1957. Along with his Secretariat colleagues 
Mr, Bang-Jensen participated in this process,'though his role was a mli^or one. 

His main assignment was to work on the draft of the formal introductory chapter, 
the first of the seventeen chapters of the Report, He also took an interest in 
the drafts of several other chapters. Later, the Rapporteur, Ambassador Shann, 
stated that at least five other staff members made a more substantial contribution • 
to the drafting of the Report. 

As the draft neared its final form late in May, Mr, Bang-Jensen began to 
assert that there were serious errors of omission and cMamission in the parts 
drafted by others, especially in Chapter VII of the report, which, if not corrected, 
"would bring the Committee into ridicule”. 

^'Jhen most of his points were rejected as groundless by the Principal Secretary 
and his other colleagues in the Secretariat, Mr. Bang-Jensen went directly to the 
Chairman and the Rapporteur. On his insistence, they went over his suggested 
changes with him point by point and rejected almost all of them. 

Later the Chairman, Mr. Andersen, had the following to say about this episode: 

"After he (Bang-Jensen) had submitted, in response to my request, his 
maiay complaints concerning the drafting of a particular chapter, I held a 
meeting with Ambassador Shann, William Jordan, the Principal Secretary, and 
those of Bang-Jensen’s colleagues who had taken part in its compilation. 

V7e carefully went over all the points in which Bang-Jensen saw evidence of 
‘deliberate sabotage ‘. 

"After the meeting, I informed Bang-Jensen that I had received a 
satisfactory explanation on all the points, that his suspicions had therefore 
proved to be unfounded and that he should as a result cease casting suspi¬ 
cions, He did not follow my sviggestion, but this does not shake my conviction, 
namely, that there was no basis for Bang-Jensen*s campaign* 

"The sitxiation, unfortunately, was that Bang-Jensen, misled by a long 
period of resentment against his superiors and without the slightest scruples, 
flung out the most serious charges in consequence of his view that anyone who 

1 (more) 
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did not share his opinion was sabotaging the work of the ccanmittee. He even 
went so far as to involve Ambassador Shann in his suspicions, 

"After’the experience that Ambassador Shann and I had at that time with 
Bang-Jensen, the possibility of working with him came to an end. We had 
found that his judgment was completely faulty. 

"Having an intimate knowledge of the entire matter, I can state that 
there are no factual grounds whatsoever for his disgraceful accusations.” 
There followed a scene in the Delegates' Lounge about which Ambassador Shann 
at the time transmitted to the Secretariat a memorandum dated 30 May 1957. In 
this memorandum Ambassador Shann stated,' inter alia, that Bang-Jensen had 
"engaged in the wildest of allegations and threats", had in^died that he (Shann) 
"was incapable of proper judgment as to what was a fit document for presentation 
to the Committee”, and that "his attacks on the Secretary of the Committee were . 
immoderate, including an accusation of dishonesty”. Mr. Shann concluded his 
memorandum as follows: 

asked the Chairman On one occasion to 'be excused from a painful 
discussion which I had previously'asked should not take place but was given 
no assistance to disengage myself. On occasions this would have been 
physically difficult as Mr, Bang-Jensen grasped me firmly by both arms, 
spilling his papers on the floor of the Lounge'. 

(1) I regard Mr, Eang-Jensen*s 'behaviour, to say the least, as unbecoming 
to a member of the Secretariat,-. 

( 2 ) I do not believe that Mr. Bang-!Jensen is quite himself, 

( 3 ) I am.of the opinion that he has already done considerable harm and 
tha-b his allegations are largely childish and without foundation, 

(4) Should this situation continue I have no alternative but to raise 
it at a higher level so that proper disciplinary action may be taken 
to see that it stops.” 

The Committee oh Hungary approved the final text of its report on 7 June 1957 
without the changes so'strongly urged .by Mr, Bang-Jensen, The latter maintained 
his position in memoranda dated 6 June, 11 June and 17 June 1957 addressed to the 
Secretary-General or to his Executive Assistant. These memoranda included such 
assertions-as the following: 

"It (the situation) is a methodical attemj^ to sxqppress certain essential 
facts and to insert erroneous facts and contradictions in the report, particu¬ 
larly in the key chapter (Chapter VII).,,." 

» 

’ (TOre). 
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"Sabotage of the Committee of various kinds has gone on from the very 
begixining...," 

"There is, therefore, reason to fear that when errors, contradictions 
and cadLssiohs are pointed out after the report is published, it will soon 
be known around the building and to the press that these eirors of fact were 
poi,nted out in advance..«." 

"It appears that the report still contains all or most of the many 
serious errors of fact, which, as I have pointed out, can hardly be found by 
the members themselves but will undermine general confidence in the report 
and perhaps even make the Committee look ridiculous" . 

On the basis of the memoranda sulsnitted by Ambassador Shann and by Mr. 
Bang>Jen8en, the Office of the Secretary-General immediately began an inquiry 
into the conduct of Mr. Bang-Jensen and the allegations made by him. However, 

Mr* Bang-Jensen left for Denmark on home leave on l8 June and further action was 
suspended until his retxim* This was the beginning of a policy of giving Mr. 
Bang-Jensen every possible chance as a fellow man and as a staff member, a policy 
which was pursued by the Secretary-General throughout a whole year and four 
separate and exhaustive inquiries. 

Ambassador Shann later wrote that "my feeling is that the Secretary-General 
has treated Bang-Jensen with kindness and generosity in circumstances which would 
have sorely tried the patience of many other men". 

Q5ie report of the Special Committee on Hungary was given to delegations and 
to the piress on 18 June 1957. It immediately received very wide publicity and 
favorable editorial comment in all those Member countries which had supported its 
creation and its mandate. ■ 

Later the Chairman of the Cocmnittee, Kcm Andersen, remarked "that the 
Coonittee's report, both regarding contents and form, met with general approval 
everywhere in the free world, also among Hungarian refugees”. In the fall, the 
General Assembly adopted by a vote of 60 votes in favor, 10 against, and 10 
abstentiona, a resolution which e^^essed its appreciation to the Special Committee 
on Hungary f<af its work and specifically endorsed the Beport It had made. 

“ Mr. Bang-Jensen was on hocoe leave in Denmark from 18 June to 1^ August 1957• 
l^n his return he was relieved of his duties as Deputy Secretary of the Special 
Coonittee on Hungary and returned to his regular tasks in the Department of 
Political and Security Council Affairs. 

^ Mr. Bang-Jensen Inmediately wrote another memorandum to the Secretary-General 
(27 August 1957 ) In which ha reiterated his aaseirtion that "most of the serioua 

(ikora) 







indisputable errors* of fact” in the final draf^b of the report had not been corected* 
He recalled his suspicion that "new errors of fact had been introduced’in the final 
draft and further essential facts omitted-without the knowledge of the'Committee”. 

He also told the Secretary-General that his removal as Deputy Secretary,”I am 
afraid, is likely to have the effect of a.green light to further efforts to 
sabotage the Committee". 

The Secretary-General requested, an Under Seciretary, Dr, Ralph Bunche^ to make 
another effort to' find out what evidence, if.any> existed for the allegations of 
sabotage and dishonesty made by Mr. Bang-Jensen. There followed a series of inter¬ 
views in which Mr.Bang-Jensen persisted in his allegations but failed to suppoart 
them with any substantial evidence. 

The List of Witnesses 

On 9 October 1957 a confidential Inquiry was addressed to the Secretariat 
regarding a Hungarian who was faced-with deportation proceedings from the Unihed 
States and who wished to prove in his own defense that he had testified anonympusly 
before the Special Committee on Hungary', Bang'.-Jensen then told his superiors 

for the first time that he had retained in his personal possession highly confiden- 
■tial papers relating to the work of the Special Committee including, apparently,, a 
register of payments to witnesses who had appeared before the Committee anonjoaously• 

Mr. Eang-Jensen was first requested, and then formally instructed, to deUyer 
all such papers for safekeeping under seal by the Secretary-General in accordance 
with unvarying practice. This he refused to do on the extraordinary ground then 
alleged also for the first time that it had been agreed that *as far as possible, 
no one else in the Secretariat should, know the names of the witnesses. This meant, 
in fact, that I was made an irrevocable trustee, holding the names.” 

Then and later, Mr. Eang-Jensen maintained that he perso nall y had become the 
"irrevocable trustee" for all the 8l names of the witnesses who wished to remain 
anonymous, though admitting that several of his colleagues in the Secretariat had 
interviewed many of these witnesses and taken their names. He said that he*hed 
promised "many witnesses" that he .alone in the Secretariat would know their names 
and that "several witnesses" had made this a condition for testifying. 

The other Secretariat staff members who interviewed witnesses all said that not 
a single one of those who wished to remain anonymous had asked that only the man who 
interviewed them should know their names. They only wished to be assured that the 
United Nations woxild protect their identities. 


(more) 
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No sucii instructions or authority as- those alleged by Mr* Bang-Jenaen^had ever 
been given or vould have been given to any individual member of the Secretariat. 

In response to inquiries by the Secretary-General the Chairman, Mr. Andersen, and 
ijhe Rapporteur, Ambassador Shann, replied that they had never heard of such a claim 
before and that the responsibility for the safekeeping of all documents of the 
Committee on Hungary obviously belonged to the United Nations, not to any individvial 
staff member. Ambassador Shann not only characterized as false Mr. Bang-Jensen’s 
claim, to have been made on "irrevocable trustee” but wrote that if Bang-Jensen 
had been an official of the Australian Government he would have been guilty of a 
misdemeanor under law for retaining such confidential official doctanents in his 
personal possession. 

On 4 December 1957 Mr. Bang-Jensen was suspended without prejudice and with 
full pay. Simultaneously a special ccanmittee of investigation was appointed by 
the Secretary-General to make a thorou^ review of all aspects of Mr. Bang-Jensen *b 
assignment to the Special Committee oh the Problem of Hungary. This committee 
consisted of Mr. Ernest A. Gross, foir^f Deputy'Representative of the United States 
to the United Nations, as Chairman, Mr. Philippe de Seynes, Ifader Secretary fcr 
Economic and Social Affairs, and.Mr. C.A. Stavropoulos, the Legal Counsel of the 
Secretariat. ' , 

The review by this Investigating Committee was to cover his conduct toward 
his Secretariat colleagues and the Chairman and Rapportexir.throughout the work, 
of the Committee, including the hearing of witnesses, the drafting of the report 
and his charges of sabotage and dishonesty in that coimection, as well as the 
question of the secret papers he had retained in his personal possession. 

Meanwhile the Assembly's Ccanmittee on Hungary Reconvened in New York. On 
17 December 1957, this Committee made the following vinanimous statement: 

."At the conclusion of its meeting, the attention of the Committee was 
drax 7 n to the question of the custody of certain documents relating to the 
x-»ork of the Committee, and the Committee reached the conclusion that all 
documentation should remain in the custody of the Secretary-General as 
the only way in which complete secxarity could be afforded for these 
docxanents. as the experience of twelve years has demonstrated." 


(more) 
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The Investigctlng Committee appointed hy the Secretary-General worked frwa 
6 December 1957 to 7 February 1958, making two interim reports and a final report. 

It received oral and written statements from Mr. Bang-Jensen and his legal counsel 
as well as statements from the Chairman and Rapporteur of the Committee on Hungary 
and from officials of the Secretariat, including Mr. Bang-Jensen*s colleagues 
assigned with him to the staff of the Committee on Hungary. 

As to the papers which Mr. Bang-Jensen had retained in his possession, the 

Investigating Committee reported: 

(1') Agreement with the Judgment (mentioned above) of the Special 
Committee on Hungary that the custody of the Secretary-General was the 
only way in which con^lete security of such documents as the register 
of witnesses which Mr. Bang-Jensen had retained in his personal posses¬ 
sion cotild be assured. 

(2) A recommendation, nevertheless, that the papers, which Mr, Bang- 
JensCn continued in any case to refuse to deliver for safekeeping to 
the Secretary-General, should be destroyed. This was based on the 
following considerations:- 

(a) Doubts as to the security of these papers while they were 
in Mt. Bsmg-Jensen’s personal possession and therefore of their 
continuing validity as confidential UN documents * The following 
is a quotation from the second interim report of the Investigating 
Committee on this aspect: 

”ln his interviews with the Committee, Mr. Bang-Jensen 
revealed an ignorance - of rational secvirity procedures.. He 
told the Committee that when travelling he usually carried 
♦ the papers on his person. When he went out in the evening, 

and felt they might not be safe on his person, he woxild 
'conceal them in the hot^l room in some odd manner.' When 
asked what would have happened to the papers - if some accident 
had befallen him when he was carrying the papers about on his 
person, he.replied merely that he had felt some worry on 
this score. ■ He has refused to say where the papers are main¬ 
tained at the present time. Even if they are physically in 
some relatively secure place, there is continuing risk that, 
in the event of his death or disability, the papers might pass 
into the control of other unauthorized persons. These considera¬ 
tions have been pointed out to him, but without evoking any 
apparent understanding of their significance." 

(more) 
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(b) Q)he anonymous witness who bad wished to prove that he testified 
, before the Special Codmittee on Hungary in order to save himself 
ffom deportation from the Ifeited States had been able to do so through 
a comparison of his recollection with the verbatim record s of his 
testimony in the cxistody of the Secretary-General .and such a pro¬ 
cedure would be available for similar cases in the future. This 
disposed of one reason for concern which had previously been thought 
to rule out the destruction of the papers in question. 

The Secretary-General accepted the recommendation of the Investigating Committee 
that the papers in Mr. Bang-Jensen's possession be destroyed after consulting the 
Members of the Special Committee on Hungary^ who agreed in the light of the insecure 
manner in which Mr. Bang-Jensen-had kept the papers. On 2k Janxiary 1958> ia accord¬ 
ance with procedures established by the Secretary-General, Mr. Bang-Jonsen brought 
sealed envelopes to UN Headquarters where they were burned in his presence and that 
of UN officials. At the same time Mr. Bang-Jensen gave the Secretary-General 
written asstirance by letter that he had delivered for burning all papers in his 
possession relating to witnesses who appeared anonymously before the Special Com¬ 
mittee on Hungary, and that he had not retained any copies of those papers, and that, 
to the best of his knowledge, no such copies were in existence. 

Findings of the Investigating Committee 

As a result of its review of the whole record of Mr. Bang-Jensen's actions in 
relation to the work of the Special Committee on Hungary, the Investigating Committee 
found that continued, employment of Ih*. Bang-Jensen would be incompatible with the best 
interests of the Ifeited Nations for the following reasons, among others; 

1) His charges of "aabotage*' of the work of the Committee on Hungary were 
unsupported and groundless. Mp. Bang-Jensen had been given repeated oppor- 
•tuirities to back up his charges with some substantial' evidence and had failed to 

• • do so in a single case. Both the Chairman and the Rapporteur of the Committee 
on Hungary had declared there was no basis whatever for these charges and had 
expressed their satisfaction with the loyal and efficient services the Committee 
received from the Secretariat, except for the behavior of kir. Bang-Jensen him- 
• self during the final stages of the drafting of its report. 

2) Nevertheless IbP. Bang-Jensen persisted in repeating unfotmded suspicions 
and insinuations of dishonesty and sabotage against his colleagues in the 

' Secretariat wMeh not only violated the standards of conduct required of an 
international civil servant, but any rational standards of behavior and fairness 
toward the honour and good name of colleagues. 
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• 3) He had been in6\ibord1jiar(yr~in refusing to obey instructions not to harass 
the Chairman and Rapporteiar of the Committee on Himgary in late May and June 
and on other occasions, including his refusal to deliver papers relating to 
the anonymous witnesses for safekeeping by the Secretary-General* ■ 

4) Els acts and statements had shown a marked, inclination to see duplicity 
everywhere, especially on the part of those who disagreed imth his opinions; 
a readiness to inpute impropidety and dishonesty to others, on the basis of 
strained inferences from facts which had reasonable and proper Je^gplanatlons, 
but which in his mind were distorted into circumstantial evidence of wrong¬ 
doing; and a disinclination to adjust himself to established practices or to 
accept orders. Trith which he disagreed. 

In the light of the last paragraph above the. Investigating Committee suggested 
that consideration be given to application ^of a staff rule which states (that ”a 
staff member may be required at any time to submit a medical certificate as to his 
condition or to undergo examination'by a medical practitioner named by the Secretazy- 
General". The Investigating Committee reported that it had discvis'sed with Mr. Bang- 
Jensen’s counsel the desirability of a medical exa^nation, but was advised that 
Mr. Bang-Jensen was not prepared at that time voluntarily to siibmit to such an 
examination. The stoggestion, therefore, \ras not acted upon. 

Further Proceedings 

. On 19 February 19 58 formal charges of grave misconduct were filed against 
Mr,. Bang-Jensen. These were communicated to him together with all the documents 
relevant to the charges including the report end annexes of the Investigating 
Committee. In the meantime his statvus as' a suspended staff member receiving full 
pay was continued. 

Under the staff -regtalations of the United Nations a standing body known as the 
Joint Disciplinary Committee is established to consider such charges and the defense 
made against them by the staff member concerned and then to present its conclusions 
to the Secretary-General. 

The Joint Disciplinary Committee considered the case frpm 20 March to 5 June 
1958 » During the course of its proceedings it acceded to several requests for 
delays (totalling 44 days) by Mr. Bang-Jensen beyond the time limits set tinder the 
rules for such proceedings. 

Mr. Bang-Jensen also requested the Administration to make avedlable to hlin 
87 additional documents and papers, some of which had never existed. This request 
was turned over to the Joint Disciplinary Committee so that it could make a deter¬ 
mination of the relevancy of the documents to Mr, Bang-Jensen*s defense* Despite 

(more) 











several req,uests to do so, Mr. Bang-Jensen Jai3,ed to make ai^ att^t to support 
the relevancy of of the documents, either orally or in vrlting. Instead he 
announced his intention of taking an appeal against the Joint Disciplinary Committee 
to higher authority on the grounds^ of denial of "due_ process”. 

, After waiting a lon^ time and giving iir. Bang-Jensen repeated opportunities 
to defend his position, the Joint Disciplinary Committee finally proceeded with its 
exandnation of the case on the basis pt the written evidence from Mr. Bang-Jensen 
tod from other sources already in its possession, and in Mr. Bang-Jensen's, and 
reported its conclusions to the Secretary-General on 5 June 1958. 

On 6 June 1958 the Secretary-General seat Mr.Bang-Jensen a copy of the report 

tod gave him a further opportunity to submit to the Secretary-General directly any 

—/ 

reply he wished to make on the substance of the charges as well as on the procedures 
that had been followed, 

Ibr, Bang-Jensen's replies to the Secretary-General of 7 June and l4 June 1958 
were largely procedural. The Secretaiy-General took the replies fully into account 
before deciding to dismiss .Mr; Bang-Jensen fOr the reasons set forth in his dismis¬ 
sal letter to him of 3 July 1958. 

The dismissal was based, in the first place, upon the conduct of Mr. Bang- 
Jensen toward his colleagues in the Secretariat. Gn this point lie. Hammarskjold 
said; 

"I have reviewed the evidence on whiqh the Committee based its unanimous 
conclusions as to your persistent and unfoimded charges against officials of 
the Secretariat, and I find that this evidence ftilly substantiates the charge 
of misconduct made against you. I^nrbher, I find none of the specific examples 
in your statement of l4 June 1958 — most of which were contained in prior 
memoranda considered by the joint Disciplinary Committee — substantiating in. 
any way yoxn* reiteration .of these defamatory assertions. I am fully persuaded 
by paragraphs 67 - 69 in the Conclusions of the Joint Disciplinary Committee as 
to the incompatibility of your behavi.our . with the standard of conduct to be 
expected of a United Nations official. I particularly concur in their conclu¬ 
sion that behaviour such as yoinrs in making' vuasubstantiated acc\isations against 
individual colleagues, or vaguely indicated groups of colleagues, cannot be 
tolerated or condoned in the Secretariat. Condonation of such behaviour would, 
at the veiy least, impede the proper exercise of Judgment by responsible 
officials and would rapidly destroy the mutual confidence among colleagues 
which is the condition of our collective effort and, thus, of the effective 
existence of the service itself.” 
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In the second place the Secretary-General fovind that Mr. Bang-Jensen’s 
"behaviour toward the Rapporteur (of the Special Committee on Hiingary) by itself 
constitutes sufficient grounds for dismissal for misconduct of any meniber of the 
Secretariat", - • . . . 

The Secretary-General also found that Mr. Bang-Jensen had acted improperly 
and without authority in giving ass\irances to any witnesses that he alone in the 
Secretariat would know their names, as well eis in refusing to deliver for safer 
keeping by the Secretary-General papers in his possession relating to the witnesses. 
In this ‘ connection the Secretary-General stated; 

"With respect to yoxxr refvisal to comply with.n^ written instruction to 
deliver the papers in your possession for safekeeping, I am aware that you 
have repeatedly stated that you were legally and morally incapable of comply¬ 
ing with this order because of your promise to certain \ritnesses.. Any such 
promise which you might have made could in my view only have been the result 

• of a wholly improper assxmiption of authority .on your part which at best 

✓ 

: revealed a most serious i^d indeed dangerous lack of judgment, the more so if, 
as you claim, you did inddee witnesses who would not othenrLse have testified 
• to do so because' of this promise. It is further my view that any moral 
reservations which might have prevented you from obeying my instructions do 
not arivcliorate the inpropriety of your conduct as a men&er of the Secretariat 
in rii.Cusing an order by the .Secretary-General relative to official papere. 

It is my view that if you considered yo\ir clear official duty to acknowledge 
my authority in Secretariat mattex’s to be in conflict with'your private moral 
convictions arising from an xinauthorized assumption of authority, it was your 
duty to resign from the service," 

'The Secretary-General ordered that Lir. Bang-Jensen be given three months' pay 

•ih lieu' of notice, together with a special' tesmiination indemnity and accumulated 

pens? on pa^icaents, the total amount ing to some $i^'9,000. 

bn 20 Augur, ^ 1953 Mr, Bang-Jensen filed an appeal to the United Nations 

Administrative Tribvbal, The Tribunal is composed of members .elected by the General 
- ... 

Ae'Sa^jly And is the highest Court of Appeal in civil service cases involving staff 
members of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

Ifr. Beng-Jonsen requested the Tribunal to find that the proceedings of the 
Joint Disciplinary Committee were illegal and invalid; to order the Secretary- 
General to . make available all documents he "might" request" as necessary tor the 
proper preparation of his defease; to order the Secrctaiyi-General to allow him 
reasonable time to prepare his written answer to the charges made against him; 
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aad to order the Secretary'GeQeral to enstire that hip case is not dealt with hy 
the Joint Di8ci|>linary Committee until it is properly presented to the Committee 
by the Aclministration.’' 

Ihe Tribunal considered the appeal in oral and written proceedings which were 
concluded on 30 Hoveniber 195^ and retxirned its Judgment on 5 December 1958» It 
found that the ^plea of lack of due process at various stages of the disciplinary 
• proceedings against Mm (Bang-Jensen) is not siibstantiated. The application is 
hereby dismissed." 

With partic\al'ar reference to Mr. Bang-Jensen* s request for additional docments 
— the main ground for his appeal — the Tribunal had this to say; 

"Though the substance of the charges are not directly before the 
Tribunal^ yet, in order to appraise the validity of the request for the 
documents made by the Applicant, it becomes necessary to refer to the 
substance in brief i The memorandum dated 19 February 1958 contains 
among other things two main charges, one relating to the Applicant’s 
conduct and dealings with the Chairman and Rapporteur of the Special 
Committee on Hungary and to his charges of sabotage and dishonesty levelled 
agaiimt Secretsuriat officials, and the other relating to his failure to 
obey instructions on several occasions, more partictilarly with regard to 
the delivery of documents to the Administration. The evidence in support 
of the charges has been detailed in the said memorandum and it is common 
• ground now l^at «>i t the doevaaents relied on by the Administration in 
svqkport of the charges were made available to the Applicant. At the 
meeting on 26 Novenher 195®, the Tribunal was assured that the Applicant 
was ,given the documents and .annexes to the Gross Committee Report on 

th® charges were based. The Tribunal is of the opinion that the 
normal requirements of due*^ process are met when the Applicant is given 
the material on which the charges are framed. If the Applicant wanted 
further material, he should satisfy the authorities before whpm proceed¬ 
ings are pending, with regard to its relevance to the proceedings." 

The Administrative Tribtuaal considered that it was "regrettable that the 
Applicant had put himself in a difficult position by hia own conduct". The 
Tac*ibunal*8 Judgment was unanimous. It was composed of the follo^ri.ngj Madame Paul 
Bastid,. Psresident^ Lord Cbrook, Vice-President; the Honorable Mr.. R. Venkataraman; 

Mr. Qhar Loutfi, altexnate. 
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On 51 July 1958 , soon after- Mr. Bang-Jensen^ s disailssal. Ambassador Shann, the ^ 
Rapporteur of the S]^ecial Committee on Hungary^ Issued the following statement; 

"I feel I should make what small contribution I can to setting the 
record straight in the unhappy case of Mr. Bang-Jensen and his contribut;lon 
to the work of the IM Committee on Hungary. My views on the question of his 
withholding the names of witnesses have already been made public^ and I would 
only wish to add on this aspect of the case that Ifr. Bang-Jensen has attracted 
to himself a great deal of quite undeserved sympathy.. It now seems that there 
is a body of opinion which holds the view that Bang-Jensen was the main drafts¬ 
man of the report^ that it was he who inspired us in our ifork. and that, he stood 
■ between the report and sinister effoi'ts to sabotage it. 

’’Such statements are the ptarest invention and I cannot believe that 
Mr. Bang-Jensen has put forward such claims himself, as he knows them to be 
far from the truth. For the most part Bang-Jensen* s functions in relation to 
the work of the Committee were of an administrative rather than substantive 
character. While his functions relating to the orderly presentation of 
’i-ri.tnesses had some importance, I would assert quite flatly that at least fiire 
other members of the Secretariat made .a much more substantial contribution, -to 
the report itself than did Bang-Jensen. I can go further and state that 
during the last weeks of the drafting of the report, about which I think I 
can claim to be much more intimately acquainted than Bang-Jensen, his activities 
were far mox'e of a. hindrance to us than a help. 1 personally spent ms^ hours 
examining very carefully his allegations of errors and omissions in the report, 
and I listened i-rith care to what he told me about sabotage, althou^ I ques- 
• tioned his judgment in so doing. I, and later the Chairman of the Committee, 
satisfied myself that his allegations were wild and inaccurate. 

" ihe responsibility for the draft put before the Committee lay with me as 
Rapporteur, guided as I had been throughout our work by the view of my four 
colleagues, I was satisfied then that what had been done was an honest;, 
accurate and objective treatment of the mass of facts that we had before us. 

I remain of this view, 

" It is distressing that what has been done in good faith should be called 
into question by the statements of someone who did not have any psfiinary » 5 

responsibility for drafting, who allowed his personal dislike for others on the 
Secretariat to get the better of his good sense, and who was, in my view, 
vuawell at that time. 
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”1 hope this thing can he put in its proper perspective. A great^de^ 
of loyal and capable work was done by the Secretariat in the drafting of this 
report. But it is not the Secretariat yhich bears the responsibility for 
what appears in a document of this kind. It was the representatives of govern¬ 
ments on the Committee, all of them men of some experience in such matters, 
who were required to make up their minds as to what constituted the relevant 
facts of what happened in Hungary, .and the conclusions to be dravm therefrom. 

”We were unanimous in our views. We were not subjected to sabotage or 
pressure of any kind. Whatever the stattiS of the report may be is the 
responsibility in the first instance of the Committee and, in the final 
analysis, of' the General Assembly of the United Nations, which endorsed it." 


' * 
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